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adumbration of that Reality which is to be so comprehensive and inclusive 
that nothing is left out. The reader who looks for the solution of philosophical 
problems is likely to feel that this is the least satisfactory. How far has one 
gotten in the understanding of Idealism, even as a philosophical doctrine, if 
one entirely omits all reference to the task of social reconstruction and the 
vision of social redemption? And what is it at bottom that distinguishes a 
mysticism based upon the search for life and the will to live and make live 
from a heathenism which Mr. Santayana has somewhere defined as the re- 
ligion of will, the faith which life has in itself because it is life, and in its aims 
because it is pursuing them? Something of the mystic's vision and quest and 
experience does indeed enter into the historic synthesis of Idealism. But there 
has entered also the task of social salvation based upon a belief in the autonomy 
of certain values and ideals. We may be thankful to Miss Sinclair for this 
fresh statement of the unquenchable impulse to unity and life which so many 
current philosophies are content to ignore, and we shall not blame her for at- 
tempting more. But it remains true that the book is a defence of mysticism 
rather than a defence of idealism. 

George P. Adams. 
The University of California. 

Philosophy and the Social Problem. By Will Durant. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1917. — pp. x, 272. 

The ethical theory on which the argument of this book is based is that virtue 
is intelligence because intelligence gives foresight and makes possible the 
coordination of human desires. This is a well-known and perfectly respect- 
able view, as old as Socrates, whom the author accepts as the fount of all 
wisdom in matters ethical. A good deal may be said for this view and the 
author says it with vigor and pungency. It is perhaps a pity that he accom- 
panies his excellent defense of the Socratic principle with so much self-con- 
scious swagger of extreme modernity and the inevitable contemptuous flings 
at benighted mid- Victorians. 

The proper business of philosophy, according to the author, is social recon- 
struction: it should act as the mediator between pure science and social and 
political administration, formulating in the light of scientific discoveries, new 
ends and purposes which shall guide the process of social and political recon- 
structions. He selects for exposition five philosophers whose ideas seem to 
him to agree as a whole or in part with this conception of philosophy's mission, 
considering in succession "the Socratic plea for intelligence, the Platonic hope 
for philosopher-Kings, Bacon's dream of knowledge organized and ruling the 
world, Spinoza's gentle insistence on democracy as the avenue of development, 
and Nietzche's passionate defense of aristocracy and power." This thesis 
also has its merits and the author argues them with spirit and vivacity, giving 
many an interesting turn to his discussion of familiar philosophical systems. 
But here again it is regrettable that he spoils the effect of his own argumenta- 
tion by much foolish ranting against the philosophies and philosophers of the 
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past, against "epistemologs," "Cartesian nonsense," etc. A writer who says 
that Hegel would have been surprised if he had found that any one was able 
to understand him and adds in explanation that "obscurity can cover a mul- 
titude of sins" makes a melancholy exhibition of his own philosophical scholar- 
ship. 

In the arguments offered by Dr. Durant in support of the Socratic concep- 
tion of virtue, the same absolute lack of historic perspective is revealed. The 
belief that virtue involves the subordination of selfish will to a universal ideal 
he denounces as a relic of theological superstition. Self-sacrifice he brands 
as a pious fraud; the conception of virtue it suggests as negative and feminine. 
The fact never seems to have come to his knowledge that intelligence must 
frequently wait for its data upon the results of actions which are in the fullest 
sense ventures, inasmuch as they are undertaken in response to demands as 
yet inarticulate and ideals whose practicability is yet to be demonstrated by 
the successful outcome of effort and struggle. He has still to learn the lesson 
of the Enlightenment, that when in our understanding of man and his social 
relations we limit ourselves to such facts as have already been established and 
can be clearly formulated, we condemn our moral and social philosophy to 
superficiality and early oblivion, 

H. W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

The Greek Genius and its Influence. Select Essays and Extracts. Edited 

with an Introduction by Lane Cooper. Yale University Press, 1917. — 

pp. xii, 306. 

The editor of this volume, a professor of English, explains its main object 
as being to supply a part of the necessary background for the study of Greek 
and Latin masterpieces in standard English translations, and to stimulate and 
rectify the comparison of ancient with modern literature. It may well serve 
this purpose. It includes essays by such well-known writers on classical sub- 
jects as Newman, Jebb, Croiset, Boeckh, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Gilbert 
Murray and Gildersleeve, and poetical extracts from Milton, Shelley and 
Browning. The editor himself contributes a vigorous defence of the study of 
the classics in an introductory essay, in the course of which he defines the 
fundamental elements of the Hellenic genius as direct vision, a high degree of 
sensitiveness and an extraordinary power of inhibition. This may be com- 
pared with Croiset's characterization in the essay selected from him, namely 
inquisitiveness, in the best sense of the term, in general, and in particular, 
keenness of intellect, plastic distinctness of conception, clearness in execution, 
individual liberty combined with regard for tradition, and friendliness to life. 
The emphasis in Mr. Cooper's analysis on the element of restraint is well 
grounded in the conception of classicism. 

The selections deal in part with such general themes as The Legacy of 
Greece (Stobart), The Greek Race and its Genius (Croiset), The Nature of 
Antiquity (Boeckh), The 'Tradition' of Greek Literature (Murray), The 



